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Por * The Friend.” 

In a recent number of the London Quarterly 
Review, there is a well written article on 
*The Police of London,” from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are offered for “The Friend,” 
hoping they may be interesting to many of 
the readors of that valuable journal, as afford- 
ing them information on a subject, of which 
they may know little or nothing. 

“The population of London is nearly double 
that of Paris, four times that of New York, 
five times that of Berlin, six times that of St. 
Petersburgh, twelve times that of Amsterdam, 
and eighteen times that of Rome. The in- 
habitants of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St. 
Petersburgh, added together, fall short of the 
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tates nearly one-eighth of the whole popula- 
tion of Great Britain. - The increase alone in 
the inhabitants of London during the last 












































phi thirty years, exceeds the entire population of; 
Poor’ § the kingdom of Greece, brigands included. 

North “Indeed, one of the most surprising things 
7 about modern London is the rapidity of its 








growth. Notwithstanding its already enor- 




















pIANg MOUs size in 1849, not fewer than 225,322 
K new houses have been added to it since then, 
otk § forming 69 new squares, and 5831 new streets, 





of the total length of 1030 miles! Nor has the 
growth of London apparently been checked, 
hotwithstanding adverse times; for 5167 
houses were in course of erection in the month 
of February last. In short, as the French ob- 
erver said of London, ‘it is not so much city, 
a8 a cee covered by houses.’ 

“But while London thus attracts the most 
pushing, enterprising, and industrious men 

many provinces and countries, it also at- 
tacts men of another sort—those who seck 
olive upon the industry of others. The best 
men rise to London, and the worst men sink 
bit. For though it is a centre of art, and 
itellect, and industry, London is also a centre 

misery, poverty, and vice. It is the general 
Mndezvous of the criminal classes, some of 
thom come to hide in it, and others to pur- 
Me their vocation of plunder in it. 

























































































don are almost equal in number to the 
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jalways a vast number of poor men and women, 
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populations of some kingdoms: they would |denly on the thief’s shoulder from behind, is 


fill a great city by themselves. They include) 
a multitude of beggars, tramps, match-sellers, 


apt to paralyze the boldest. 


“For the same reason that the lawless 


crossing-sweepers, rag-pickers, organ-grind-|classes arrayed against society are weak, the 


ers, prostitutes, and others hanging on to the 
outskirts of society, ready at any moment to 
become criminal. In the second week of June 
last, there were 31,402 indoor paupers, and 
88,992 outdoor paupers in the metropolitan 
districts, maintained at the public expense ; 
and outside this actual pauper class, there is 


struggling for subsistence, amidst wretched- 
ness, dirt, drunkenness, and crime. 

“Tt is not easy to form an estimate of the 
number of persons living by plunder, who 
look upon society as their daily prey. Ac- 
cording to the Judicial Statistics, the crimi- 
nal classes at large in England and Wales in 
1868—excluding from the known thieves and 





depredators all who had been living honestly 
for a year at least subsequent to their dis- 
charge from any conviction—numbered as 
follows :— 

Under 16. 
Known thieves and depredators, 3,743 


Above 16. Totals. 
19,216 22,959 











Receivers of stolen goods, 54 3,041 3,095 

Prostitutes, dyn . 1,275 =25,911 

Suspected persons, . . 3,753 25,715 29,468 

Vagrants and tramps, . . 6,366 26,572 32,938 
15.191 100,455 


constabulary forces arrayed in defence of so- 
ciety are strong. The baton may be a very 
ineffective weapon of offence, but it is backed 


by the combined power of the Crown, the 
Government, and the Constituencies. Armed 
with it alone, the constable will usually be 
found ready, in obedience to orders, to face 
any mob, or brave any danger. The mob 
quails before the simple baton of the police 
officer, and flies before it, well knowing the 
moral as well as physical force of the Nation 
whose will, as embodied in law, it represents. 
And take any man from that mob, place a 
baton in his hand and a blue coat upon his 
back, put him forward as the representative 
of the law, and he too will be found equally 
ready to face the mob from which he was 
taken, and exhibit the same steadfastness and 
courage in defence of constituted order. 
“The total length of the streets and roads 
regularly patrolled by the metropolitan police 
is not less than 6708 miles, or equal to the 
distance, in a direct line from London across 


27,186/the Atlantic and the continent of North 


America, to San Francisco! This length is 
divided into 921 day-beats and 3126 night 


115,646|beats—the average length of the day-beats 


“But this estimate is doubtless very much |all over the metropolitan district being about 


justice. 
daily, one day with another, about six pocket- 


chances are that he will commit from three 
to four hundred thefts of this petty sort be- 
fore he is caught. Yet such is the vigilance 
of the police, that in 1868 not fewer than 9799 
persons guilty of felonies affecting property 
were apprehended in the metropolitan dis- 
trict alone, of whom 6145 were tried and con- 
victed. 

“ When such are the numbers of the crimi- 
nal classes who are in a state of constant war 
against society,—who live by plunder, regard- 
ing honest people going about their daily 


to be picked, and dwelling houses, shops, and 
warehouses, only as so many places to be 
robbed, the wonder is, not that the number 
of felonies against property should be so great, 
as that London should, after all, be one of the 
safest places in the world to live in. 

“The wonder, however, ceases when it is 
considered that scoundrelism has no principle 
of cohesion. If these thirty thousand persons 





ganization, society would be at their mercy. 
But there is no ‘honor among thieves,’ not- 
withstanding the popular maxim. They can- 
not trust one another, and are usually ready 


business but as so many persons with pockets | 


of the lawless classes had the power of or-| 


population of London, which exceeds that of|within the actual number, as only a compara-|seven and a half miles, and of the night-beats 
all Scotland, is more than equal to two-thirds|tively small proportion of felonies are detect-|a little over two miles—though they are, of 
of the population of all Ireland, and consti-|ed, for which the offenders are brought to} course, much shorter where the population is 
A common pickpocket will steal|the most dense. 


“Among the more important of such new 


handkerchiefs in order to ‘live,’ and the|duties entrusted to the police is the regulation 


of the traffic of the metropolis. The increase 
‘in the number of carriages, cabs, omnibuses, 
vans, and vehicles of all kinds, has been so 
great of late years that, without the most 
careful regulation, the principal thorough- 
\fares would, for the greater part of each day, 
be the scene of disorder, danger, and inex- 
itricable confusion. As it is, the principal 
‘thoroughfares are crowded with traffic from 
'morning till night, and being for the most 
part insufficient in width, they can only be 
kept clear by dint of constant attention on 
the part of the police. 

« As might be expected, the greatest glut of 
traffic is in the thoroughfares leading to and 
\from the city—not fewer than three quarters 
lof a million of persons entering it daily, mostly 
for purposes of business. The pressure is 
greatest towards the centre, and where the 
‘thoroughfares are the narrowest—at the Man- 
sion House, in the Poultry, at Temple Bar, 
in Holborn, at Aldgate, and especially on 
London Bridge. About 60,000 persons cross 
the bridge daily on foot, and over 25,000 vehi- 
cles; and it is only by the careful separation 
of the fast from the slow traffic by the con- 
' stables stationed at the ends of the bridge, by 





to sell and betray each other. They live in a| which it is divided into four distinct streams 
state of constant fear, and a hand placed sud-' passing in opposite directions, that the thor- 
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oughfare is kept clear ; though, notwithstand- 
ing all the care that can be taken, blocks are 
still of frequent and unavoidable occurrence. 

“The most crowded thoroughfares of the 
West End are, the corner of Hyde Park dur- 
ing the season, Bond Street in the afternoon, 
the bottom of Park Lane, the Strand on the 
evening when lines of carriages to and from 
some ten different theatres require regulation, 
and especially the crossing to the Houses of 
Parliament of the stream of traffic over West- 
minster Bridge. As London Bridge is the 
greatest thoroughfare of the East of London, 
so is Westminster Bridge of the West. About 
45,000 foot-passengers and 13,000 vehicles 
cross it daily in the busiest seasons of the 
year. Upwards of a thousand vehicles cross 
hourly between ten and twelve in the fore- 
noon, and between two and four in the after- 
noon; and it is only by the careful and ex- 
cellent regulations of the police that accidents 
are not of constant occurrence. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 82.) 

“4th mo. 30th, 1854. To-day our dear 
friend Martha Jefferis departed this life. She 
was one who had been engaged to have her 
day’s work done in the day time. Her last 
illness was of nearly a weeks continuance; in 
the course of which she said the event was 
much hidden from her; but she felt that her 
blessed Saviour was near. Thus in great 
sweetness, without struggle or apparent pain, 
she gently ceased to breathe, about noon. She 
was a useful member of Society, and will be 
much missed among us. May the Lord of the 
harvest bring forth laborers into His harvest, 
is the present breathing of my spirit.’’ 

Same date. “Our valued friend B. H., from 
Ohio, in the course of his religious visit in 
these parts, attended our meeting at West 
Chester. 


It was a time of renewed favor; 
and oh! that fruits answerable thereto may 
be brought forth, that so we may not become 
as the fruitless fig-tree, of which it was said, 
‘cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground.’ 


“5th mo. I attended our Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Concord. At the same time I thought 
much of Caln and Western Quarters: but not 
feeling it a duty required, and the infirmities 
of age pressing upon me, I felt easy to remain 
at home. Gracious Father! be pleased to be 
near me, unworthy as I am; and preserve me 
from going before, or loitering behind the 
guidance of Thy blessed Spirit: that so I may 
be made quick of understanding in Thy fear. 

“7th mo. 9th. Soon after taking my seat 
in our meeting to-day, desires were raised that 
we might be individually benefitted by thus 
coming together; that our minds might be 
turned more and more inward to the gift o 
— which teacheth as never man taught. 

he exercise continuing to press upon me, 
with a pointing to express it, I ventured to 
do so, according to my feeble ability ; and be- 
lieving that the spirit of supplication was felt, 
it was vocally offered in awfulness and holy 
fear. After which I was favored with peace- 
ful quiet. 

“8th mo. 24th. I attended our week-day 
meeting, after an absence of nearly a month, 
from indisposition. My heart was early hum- 
bled, and brought under exercise with desires 
for the preservation of the beloved youth; 





and believing it right to express a few words 
for their encouragement, I did so in broken 
sentences; and was favored the remaining 
part of the meeting with a comfortable calm. 
But after returning home, I was beset with 
doubts and fears, lest there had been a mov- 
ing in the awful work without sufficient evi- 
dence of its being a Divine requiring; under 
the exercise whereof, I could appeal to the 
Searcher of hearts, Thou knowest I have 
never ventured to speak in Thy name with- 
out believing it to be required by Thee, unfit 
and unworthy as I am! After which my 
mind became more quiet, in believing that 
these conflicting, searching seasons were de- 
signed for my deepening in the root of life. 
Gracious Father, suffer neither heights nor 
depths, things present nor things to come, to 
separate me from Thy love in Christ Jesus 
our Head.” 

No doubt all those, who in true fear and 
trembling, have felt called publicly to advo- 
cate the Great Name, have had misgivings at 
times, lest they were too much acting in their 
own wills, and without duly experiencing the 
“woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel.” 
Christopher Healy (see this Journal, vol. 41, 
p- 412) once felt uneasiness so to prevail after 
an appearance in his own Monthly Meeting, 
that he requested the ministers and elders to 
stop at its conclusion, that he might unburden 
his painfully exercised mind to them. His 
brethren, far from upbraiding him, so mani- 
fested their unity and sympathy with him in 
his deep baptism, that it fully healed all his 
wounds, which, through the power of the 
enemy’s temptations, he had felt that day. 
Afterward, on the subject of the ministry, he 
thus instructively continues: “O may all that 
are concerned to appear in the ministry, be 
careful to know the word of command from 
the Holy One, and not let a good desire for 
the people be sufficient to raise them up in 
the ministry. But remember, O exercised 
brother or sister, who art called to the work 
of the ministry, that in order that thy offer- 
ings be acceptable to God, or beneficial to the 
people, thou must feel with the apostle the 
necessity of the woe. Yea, woe be unto thee 
if thou preach not the gospel. Then if the 
enemy of thy soul seeks to discourage thee, 
and to destroy thy faith, and thou be thereby 
brought to fasting, thou shalt witness the 
Holy Hand to be underneath thy head to 
keep thee from sinking; and when the time 
of fasting is over, thou shalt witness the com. 
pany of holy angels to administer to thy 
hungry soul, and thine heart shall rejoice 
with songs of praise to thy Heavenly Father, 
through Jesus Christ. Which, blessed be the 
Lord, was my happy experience on my way 
home after this Monthly Meeting.” 

The Diary continues: “9th mo. 10th. Our 
meeting to-day was small, and to me it seemed 
like toiling all night and catching nothing, or 
at least but little. As to the outward it was 
a day of favor: being one of rain, after a time 
of unusual heat and drought, whereby vege- 
tation is much parched and dried up. Oh! I 
often thought during the dry time, how much 


we have to remind us of our very great de- 
g 


pendence on Him from whom we receive every 
blessing, both spiritual and temporal. 

“11th mo. I attended our Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Concord; which seemed to require con- 
siderable exertion in my feeble state. Yet 
while out I was favored, in company with) 
Mary Kite, to get to see Samuel Trimble who 


is in declining health. It was to me a satig 
factory visit, believing that the mind of thg 
dear young man was preparing for the solemy 
event which appeared to await him. Hig 
dear, afflicted, widowed mother, sat with ug 
to whom tender sympathy and encoun 
ment was felt andexpressed. What am 
it is that though our Heavenly Father 4 
pleased to afflict the children of men, yet He 
does not forsake those who put their trast jn 
Him. After leaving a few tracts at a house 
on our way home, for a man whom I saw at 
work in the road the day before, whose name 
I do not know, I was favored to return with 
a quiet mind, free from condemnation. 

“23d. Our dear friend, Mary Kite, attend. 
ed our week-day meeting, and appeared in 
solemn supplication. It seemed to me to be 
a time of renewing of covenant with so 
perhaps of the dear young people. Mayt 
be enabled to keep them by His holy aid; who 
alone is able to help us to keep our covenantg 
with Him. 

“Tn the latter end of 11th mo., or fore 
of 12th month, I attended the funeral of Re 
becca W. Lukens. It was a close bereaye 
ment to her dear daughters M. P. G. and]. 
P. H.; and it seemed to me a solemn time, 
wherein the necessity for us who remain, to 
be ready for the like solemn change, was 
deeply impressed on my mind. It seemed 
best for me, I thought, to call the attention of 
the people, both at the house and while stand. 
ing about the grave, to this all important con. 
cern. Oh! may I on every succeeding occa 
sion, when apprehending myself called u 


to speak in the name of the Most High, let 


the solemn query come close home, is ‘woe 
unto me if I preach not the gospel.’ 

“2d mo. 11th, 1855. It has been for some 
time past a season of much poverty of spirit, 
attended with sadness and mourning on a& 
count of the state of our poor Society ; where. 
in the language hath often arisen, ‘ Spare thy 
people, O Lord, and give not thine heritage 
to reproach.’ At other times the aspirations 
of my heart have been, Lord help us, for vain 
is the help of man; and also that I may be 
enabled to bear my allotted portion of suffer 
ing for the Body’s sake; and be more and 
more concerned to know the will of Him 
whom I desire to serve, as well as have 
strength to perform it: and I may add, that 
it seemed this day in our meeting, as though 
my mental breathings to the Father of mer 
cies had nearer access to Him, than at many 
other seasons. May I be thankful for every 
gleam of His condescending goodness and 
mercy. 

“4th mo. 8th. In our meeting to-day, 
poverty and heaviness was the clothing of 
my spirit for a considerable time ; and in striv- 
ing to obtain a little of that wisdom whichis 
profitable to direct aright, my mind was re 
newedly and solemnly impressed with the 
awfulness of the standing of those who fed 
called upon publicly to proclaim the name: 
the Lord while in themselves, without Christ 
Jesus, they are nothing : and while I was e 
ercised in desire to stand acquitted in the 
Divine sight, the following passage of 
Writ revived: ‘I charge you, O ye daughters 
of Jerusalem, by the roes and by the hindsof 
the field, that ye stir not up nor awake my 
love until he please :’ which renewedly gavé 
me to see the necessity of patient waiting 
until the evidence of Divine requiring is ¢ 


Holy Father, keep me, I pray Thee, from all 
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the wiles of our unwearied enemy, and pre-| patois, jargons. The Chinese is read by the | forsaken the God of their fathers, “The Foun- 
serve me from either going before or lagging|neighboring nations, often with their own|tain of living waters, and hewed them out 
behind the pointings of Thy blessed finger.| words and in their own tongues, with some|cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
In the prospect of attending our approaching] unavoidable transposition of expressions and|water;” and “cbanged their glory for that 
Yearly Meeting, fearfulness covers my mind,|change in the order or succession of words.| which doth not profit ?” “ Yet, saith the Lord, 


on account of the unsettled state of our So-|The difficulties of the Chinese are many. It|I had planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right 


ciety. : has a multitude of characters ; the grammati-|seed ; how then art thou turned into the de- 
«“]6th our Yearly Meeting commenced ;/cal relation between the words is omitted, the generate plant of a strange vine unto me?” 


and I attended most of its sittings. Some of|/reader being obliged to supply it; and it|‘ Wherefore I will yet plead with vou, and 


them were painful seasons ; yet notwithstand-| forms, in short, a sort of algebraical language, 
jng our backslidings and many departures] thus — a species of excellent mental 
from the simple truth, the last sitting was| gymnastics. The Chinese intonations form an 
favored with a comfortable degree of solem-|interesting and important portion of the lan- 
nity ; furnishing a hope that the Shepherd of} g 
Israel is still watching over his church with| Professor Rehrig discussed the plans and 
compassion, and would heal our backslidings| methods of study. He described the 214 radi- 
if we were sufficiently humble. May the|cals, the phonetic system, the Kuwen and 
Lord be pleased to help us (as a society) out} Koan-hoa, Canton, Fu-Kiang, Shanghai and 
of our present difficulties. other dialects, and gave“useful hints to the 
“29th. In our meeting at West Chester to-| learner, together with a critical review of the 


with your children’s children will I plead. 
For pass over the isles of Chittim, and see; 
and send unto Kedar, and consider diligently, 
and see if there be such a thing: hath a nation 
changed their gods, which are yet no gods? 
but my people have changed their glory for 
that which doth not profit.”, 


From “Good Health.” 
Gymnastics. 
On the subject of Physical Culture very 


day, a solemnity seemed spread over us, and|existing text-books. A concise explanation little is known by the people at large; and 
after considerable searching of heart, a few|of Chinese penmanship and method of writing| what is known is far from being rightly ap- 
words I thought were required to be vocally | was given, preciated. People in general take little or no 
expressed; which being yielded to, solemn| The final question, “ How long will it take|interest in any subject which more imme- 
supplication was afterwards poured forth. It}to learn Chinese?” was met by the Professor| diately concerns their health, until once they 
felt to me a time of renewed favor, wherein|by a quotation from Confucius, given first in|are conscious of having lost it, when they are 
my heart was made lad, and fresh cause|Chinese and then in English, thus: “ There|only too anxious for its recovery. That a 


given to trust in Him from whom cometh alljare persons who are unable to accomplish |very large number of the disorders of the hu- 
our sure mercies.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Chinese Language at the Cornell Uni 


versity.—Professor Reehrig opened his cluss of 


anything. It is because they are lacking|man system which afflict mankind are due to 


-|should persevere! 


earnestness, energy and patience. But they 
Sach people require one 
hundred days to do the work which others do 
in one. And for what is done by others in 


thirty members in Chinese with two introduc-|ten days, they would need at least one thou- 
tory lectures, of which we can give only a/sand!”—Cornell Era. 

brief outline. He began by alluding to the 
motives and inducements for studying this 
important oriental language. He considered 
these from two points of view—first, as they 
concerned the scholar, and, secondly, as they 


For “The Friend.” 


The Old Paths. 

William Penn, speaking of Friends, says: 
“They came forth low and despised and hated, 
concerned the practical business man. Chi-jas the primitive Christians did, and not by 
nese is of utility to the philosopher, the his-|the help of worldly wisdom or power, as 
torian, the geographer, the antiquarian, the} former reformations in part have done, but in 
naturalist (an allusion was made here to thejall things, it may be said, this people were 


careless and culpable indifference, or to ignor- 
ance of the laws of life, there can be no ques- 
tion. Everywhere the physical laws of our 
being are violated, and the sufferings incident 
to such violation most likely charged to Pro- 
vidence, while the sufferers, now anxious for 
restoration to health, but unwilling to follow 
the laws of nature and await her healing pro- 
cesses, resort to pruGS, the patent and quack 
remedies which flood the land, and thereby 
not unfrequently perpetuate their sufferings 
and materially shorten their lives; in plain 
English, DRUG THEMSELVES TO DEATH. 

No one who has paid any attention to the 
subject of Physical Culture, can doubt that the 


botanist Endlicher), the astronomer (the in-| brought forth in the cross, in contradiction to|right use of properly-regulated exercise must 
fluence of Biot was cited), the philologist (such|the ways, worship, fashions, and customs of|have a most beneficial influence, not only upon 
as William V. Humboldt, &.,) and the gen-|this world; yea, against wind and tide, that|the due development of the human body, but 


eral scholar. For the man of business it 1s of|so no flesh might glory before God.” 
especial value. Western trade with China is| In the way in which Friends iu the begin- 
enormous, and is certainly increasing. This|ning are herein represented to have been 
commerce employs many men. In the Chi-| brought forth—“in the cross, in contradiction 
nese service itself there are a multitude of|to the worship, fashions, and customs of the 
opportunities for foreigners in such capacities| world, yea against ,wind and tide”—is the 
as mining engineers, chemists, agriculturists,|only way, it is believed, by which they can 
civil engineers, builders of bridges, public|}be sustained and preserved. For are not 
roads, railroads, &c., telegraph operators, mili-|Christ and antichrist, God and the world, as 
tary instructors, teachers, clerks, &c. The|wholly antagonistic now as at any other 
Chinese custom-house service has been newly| period? Can things in their nature discordant 
organized, and its higher employés are foreign-|ever be reconciled ? Can such as in any wise 
ers, to whom very liberal salaries are paid.|allow themselves to become conformed to the 
Professor Reehrig cited in this connection] world and its spirit be the lowly, faithful dis. 
Pumpelly’s recently published “Across Asia|ciples of Him who was rejected of men and 
and America,” and repeated several conversa-|crucified by the world? Can Christ and Belial 
tions which he had held with the late Minister] be simultaneously served and followed? Until 
Burlingame and the various members of his|the Society of Friends of to-day become, 
embassy. through obedience to the light of Christ Jesus 
The character of the people of China was|manifested in the heart, that self-denying, 
then portrayed, their peculiar civilization and| world-renouncing, God-fearing people which 
mental independence, after which followed a|they were in the beginning; until they are, 
sketch of the antiquity and value of theirjafter the precept of the apostle, crucified to 
Speech. The language was originally pictorial.|the world, and the world to them ; until they 
Its images became gradually words, modified|be made followers of the lowly Jesus through 
i a variety of ways, changed, compounded|the initiatory baptism which thoroughly 
and so abbreviated that all resemblance with|cleanses the floor of the heart, and makes 


the object was lost. The spoken language is| willing to suffer affliction with the people of 


the poorest in the world, while the written is|God, knowing “that we are appointed there- 
the richest. 


and a multitude of local varieties, sub-dialects,| punishment meted to Israel of old who had 


as a sanitary measure in preventing certain 
forms of disorder, and in many cases as a 
curative process. 

* * * * * 

Walking ought to consist of a succession of 
steps, not of leaps, which constitute running. 
Fair walking is generally called “toe and 
heel,” and one foot should always be on the 
ground. The steps are taken as much as possi- 
ble from heel to heel, which part of the foot 
must touch the ground first, and be firmly 
dug into it. The ball and toe of the foot should 
not be on the ground for any perceptible space 
of time; if they are dwelt on, the walker loses 
a certain amount of time in each stride, be- 
sides causing the knee to bend by bringing 
the weight of the body on the toes, which are 
unable to bear it. The latter point is one of 
the great differences between running and 
walking ; in the former all the weight of the 
body is thrown on the toes and balls of the 
feet, and in the latter on the heels. 

At each stride the loin and hip correspond- 
ing to the leg which is being put forward, 
should be twisted well round, the right loin 
and hip towards the left, and the left loiu and 
hip towards the right. By this means the 
walker is enabled to put his feet down almost 
in a geometrical straight line, one in front of 


There are four principal dialects| unto ;” how can they expect to escape the|the other, and thereby gains additional length 
‘of stride. As regards the upper part of the 
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body, the arms must be kept well up and in-|is the scientific basis on which we have to/deprived of clothing, frequently of food, beaten — 
until he was nearly insensible by the jailop 
and keeper, all his friends denied access tg — 
him, and not permitted to relieve his suffep, 
ings. He was placed in a “ hole in the wall” 
which was probably the recess of the window, ; 


clined outwards from the chest, with the 
elbows slightly bent,—since in fast walking 
the arms perform almost as important func. 
tions as the legs. Each arm must be swung 
across the chest, and the shoulder well lifted 
at the same time in unison with each alternate 
stride. The object of this motion is to raise 
the weight of the body off the heels, and 
thereby enable the legs to take a quicker 
stride. Above all things the shoulders must 
be kept well back, the chest out, the whole 
body as upright as possible, and the knees 
perfectly straight. 

As an exercise for bringing into play all 
the muscles of the body, no single exercise 
can equal it, since in fast walking, not only 
the muscles of the feet, legs, and loins are 
used, but those of the ribs, chest, shoulders, 
and also arms, while they work across the 
body. Nevertheless there are acts much more 
complex, and which require a more prolonged 
training than mere locomotion. 

Many of these movements involve the 
simultaneous or successive action of various 
groups of muscles, and each of these groups 
must be trained to take its appropriate por- 
tion of duty. Many of them also require great 
speed in their performance, others again great 
force, and sometimes both are necessary, but 
it may be safely assumed that if such be the 
case, 7. ¢. if both speed and force are neces- 
sary, the stage of training requisite for the 
due and proper performance of the action will 
become of necessity more important and more 
lengthy. Herein lies the difference between 
the labor of a skilled mechanic and a raw ap- 
prentice. But, besides special training for 
special efforts, it is nowadays well recognized 
that, for the human body to attain its great- 
est beauty and its greatest power, it is neces- 
sary to train not one set of muscles, or even 
several sets, but all in turn, and it is on this 
account that gymnastics have of late years 
received the attention they have, not only as 
a means of physical or bodily education, but 
as a sanitary measure, and actually as a 
method of curing disease. Both of these sub- 
jects we shall consider in turn; but we shall 
first speak of the preparatory process, or that 
of training. 

* * * * * * 

If a man sets about any unusual exertion, 
say running a race, he will soon become pain- 
fully aware of the efforts required to keep up 
his circulation and his respiration; his heart 
will thump against his side, and his breath 
come thick and fast; whereas a man by his 
side may be going along as quietly and as 
easily as possible, but then he has been trained. 
We have shown how scientific mechanical 
principles may be brought to bear on human 
movements, how the muscles act on the bones 
as levers, how the muscles themselves may be 
likened to a steam engine. But to enable this 
engine to do its work, fuel is necessary, and 
this is supplied by the blood ; if, therefore, the 
engine is called upon to move faster than 
usual, more fuel will be necessary, and the 
blood will require to be driven more rapidly 
through its textures. But as the blood soon 
becomes fouled with the products of its com- 
bustion, it requires renewing, and air must be 
admitted more rapidly into the lungs to carry 
off the foul gases produced. Hence increased 
muscular action implies a more rapid circula- 
tion of the blood, gnd a more frequent breath. 
ing than is ordinarily required. This, then, 
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proceed. 

* * * * * * 

Every one is familiar with the fact that a 
man’s bodily conformation materially depends 
on his employment ; hence the strong sledge- 
hammer arm of the blacksmith, the horny 
hand of the shoemaker, and so of a variety of 
other occupations. For the human body is so 
constituted, that if any part is called upon for 
unusual exertion, this exertion implies more 
rapid change of the blood in its parts, as well 
as a more liberal supply of that all-necessary 
fluid, which in its turn insures increased 
growth and bulk of the part. Thus, there- 
fore, in a healthy individual increased exertion 
implies increased bulk and increased capacity 
for exertion. This is the basis of the training 
system, and the basis applies equally to exter- 
nal and internal organs. If any of a man’s 
muscles be suddenly and unexpectedly called 
upon to perform some duty to which they are 
not accustomed, whether raising a heavy 
weight from the ground, throwing it from 
one spot to another, ranning or leaping—in 
short, any unwonted exertion—they will fail 
to perform it as satisfactorily as those which 
have been trained to their work. Further, 
the exertion will leave behind an uncomfort- 
able soreness, which may last a day or two, 
indicating that the parts have been strained 
in performing this novel duty ; but should the 
exertion be persevered in, the sense of sore- 
ness will become less and less till it entirely 
disappears ; the exertion required to perform 
the act will also be less and less, for the mus- 
cles will be strengthened by each new exer- 
tion, until finally they will perform their duty 
easily and satisfactorily. 

But what applies to the outer parts of the 
body also applies to the more internal, for the 
heart, whereby the blood is circulated, is a 
hollow muscle, and the principal forces where- 
by respiration is effected are also muscular. 
Now, a man’s heart and his respiratory mus- 
cles may be good enough for ordinary pur- 
poses, he may have no difficulty of breathing, 
nor any inconvenience of circulation, and yet 
if any extraordinary exertion is required, both 
heart and lungs may fail to do their duty in 
their usual quiet and imperceptible fashion. 
The cause of this will be readily intelligible 
from what we have already said—both the cir- 
culatory and the respiratory apparatus require 
training if they are to be called upon for any 
special efforts, just as with the more external 
muscles of the body. 

(To be concluded.) 


James Parnell. 


This youth was one of the earliest of the 
“Quaker Martyrs.” It is related that when 
George Fox was imprisoned in Carlisle, Eng- 
land, in 1653, Parnell, then in his seventeenth 
year, visited the great Quaker, in prison, and 
was converted to his faith. He began at once 
to preach, and the fame of his eloquence went 
before him. But persecution set upon him. 
He was arraigned, charged with blasphemy. 
Being acquitted of the charge, Judge Hills 
committed him for contempt of magistracy, 
and fined him heavily. He was imprisoned in 
Colchester Castle, and subject to systematic 
cruelty and outrage inconceivable to us at this 
day. Denied a bed, he was obliged to lie on 
the bare stones of the prison, where, in wet 


weather, the walls were dripping with water,|at God’s bar for their vicious habits, but not 
for their natural imperfections. i 


and during the cold of winter he was almost 


quite deep, as the walls are nine feet thick, 
This “recess” was so high from the stone 
floor, that he was obliged to reach it part wa 
by a ladder, which, being six feet too short, 
a rope at the upper end aided him to his 
wretched abode. The keeper would not al 
low him a basket and string, which his friends 
desired to furnish to draw his food up to him, 
and he was therefore compelled to ascend the 
rope with one hand and carry his provisions 
in the other, which he did with great diffi. 
culty, being a person of small stature and 
feeble frame, much weakened by long expo. 
sure and privation. 

* * * * * x 

His case was powerfully represented to 
Cromwell’s government, and several Quakers 
offered to lie in his place, but no mitigation 
of his punishment could be obtained, nor 
concession but the admission of two Frie 
to see him die, but who were refused permis. 
sion to remove his body, which was buried in 
the castle-yard by the jailor’s assistants. 

He died in the spring of 1656, after incredi- 
ble suffering, when only nineteen years old, ex- 
horting his friends to “keep the faith,” saying 
he had “seen great things,” and beseechin 
them in his last moments, “not to hold him: to 
let him go!” 


Upon this incident, the author of the “ Lays” 


of Quakerdom,” has written a beautiful and 
touching tribute to the memory of Parnell, 
It is published in the Knickerbocker for Janu 
ary. After relating the story of Parnell’s life, 
the poem concludes in these words: 


“Morning came: it cometh slowly 
Through the gloom of prison bars, 
Where all night the captive keepeth 
His lone vigil of the stars. 
Morning came, and over England 
Brought the vapors on the breeze, 
With a lazy motion rolling 
Inward from the circling seas ; 
Onward, upward, slowly drifting, 
Folding round the castle wall ; 
Swathing massive tower and turret, 
Dense and heavy like a pall; 
Driving through the prison grating, 
With a keen and cutting chill, 
Where, amid the shivering dampness 
Parnell lay, so weak and still; 
While around the heavy vapor, 
(Piercing feeble nerve and bone,) 
Drop by drop, condensed and trickled 
Down the cold and flinty stone. 
In the stifling air the martyr 
Slower drew his laboring breath ; 
And upon his pallid forehead 
Lay the heavy dews of death. 


Then to soothe his parting moments 
Loving friends in stillness came, 

Whom his cruel foes admitted 
To his cell for very shame. 

On the old familiar faces 
Sweetly fell his dying smile, 

And he said: ‘I linger with you 
But a very little while; 

Keep the faith, and fight the battle, 
For the crown awaits you: lo! 

I behold the glory breaking ! 
Do NOT HOLD ME—LET ME Go!” 


Deride not any man’s deformities, but bless 
God they are not yours. Men shall answét 
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Doing Housework.—There is probably no 
geeupation, which is more distasteful to young 








women of the present day than housework. 
em & fivesixths of the young ladies make no se- 





get of the fact that they “hate housework.” 









7, §f Nine-tenths of them desire and expect to have 
ck, % houses and homes of their own; but most of 
me ff them seem to have no definite idea of the skill 
ay Bf and training which is necessary for the proper 
wrt, § direction of the household. 

his The apostle enjoins upon the aged women 





to “teach the young women to be sober, to 
love their husbands, to love their children, to 
be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obe- 
dient to their own husbands, that the word of 
God be not blasphemed,” Titus ii. 4, 5. Glanc- 
ing the other day over the pages of the “ Criti- 
ul Greek and English Concordance,” (p. 275) 
we saw that instead of the word oikouros, 
“keepers at home,” the critical editions of 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, with 
the Sinaitic manuscript, give oikourgos, that 
is, doing housework ; so that the passage, ren- 
dered according to the best manuscripts, 
would read “ That they may teach the young 
women to be discreet, chaste, doers of house- 
work, good, obedient to their own husbands, 
that the name of God be not blasphemed.” 

Not only is this emendation sanctioned by 
the best critical authorities, but the sense 
which it yields commends itself to the under- 
standing. There is no special reason why 
women should always be “ keepers at home;” 
and indeed there are many instances when 
their duties do not permit them to be at 
home, but require them to go about doing 

But the special requirement enjoined 
in this expression is, not merely to remain in 
the house, but to do the work pertaining to the 
house, that which is required to make their 
homes a place of health, happiness and com- 
fort. 

And this work falls especially within the 
sphere of woman’s effort. Not that she is to 
bea mere household drudge, nor that the tal- 
ents which would fit her for other service for 
the Master should be circumscribed within 
the narrow limits of the kitchen; but situat- 
ed as she is, it is emphatically her duty to ac- 
quaint herself with the concerns of the house- 
hold; the preparation of wholesome and pal 










































committed to her charge. 






the burdens of the home. 
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atable food, the care of suitable clothing, the 
Vigilant and frugal administration of the af- 
irs of the family, the prevention of disease, 
and the nursing of those who may be sick, 
and all those countless duties upon the cor- 
rect and faithful performance of which may 
depend not only the peace and happiness of 
home, but also the presérvation of the lives 











Mothers train up your daughters to bear 
e Tisugfitene, be 
quick to learn, and studious to acquaint your- 
slves with all those duties, upon the proper 
performance of which so much of your future 
wefulness and happiness may depend. And 

the aged women be faithful in the duties 
Which are enjoined upon them to “ teach the 
young women to be discreet, chaste, doers of 
good, obedient to their own hus- 
nds, that the word of God be not blasphem- 

Titus ii. 5.— Selected from The Christian. 


Everlasting mercy and help is on the side 
ofthe humble and devoted, though they have 
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Selected. 
ONE STEP MORE. 


What though it is dark before, 
Too dark for me to see ; 

I ask but light for one step more; 
’Tis quite enough for me. 


Each little, humble step I take, 
The gloom clears from the next; 

So, though ’tis very dark beyond, 
I never am preplexed. 


And if sometimes the mist hangs close, 
So close I fear to stray, 

Patient, I wait a little while, 
And soon it clears away. 


I would not see my further path, 
For mercy veils it so; 

My present steps might harder be 
Did I the future know. 


It may be that the path is rough, 
Thorny and hard and steep ; 

And, knowing this my strength might fail, 
Through fear or sorrow deep. 


It may be that it winds along 
A smooth and flowery way ; 
But seeing this, I might despise 

The journey of to-day. 


Perhaps my path is very short, 
My journey nearly done, 

And I might tremble at the thought 
Of ending it so soon. 


Or, if I saw a weary length 
Of road that I must wend, 

Fainting, I’d think “ My feeble powers 
Will fail me e’re the end.” 


And so I do not wish to see 
My journey, or its length; 

Assured, that through my Father’s love, 
Each step will bring its strength. 


Thus, step by step, I onward go, 
Not looking far before ; 
Trusting that I shall always have 
Light for just “ one step more.” 
Christian Treasury. 





An Appeal of the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Aid Association of Friends of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 


It becomes necessary for “ The Indian Aid 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting” to present its claims upon our mem- 
bers for support. Our present indebtedness, 
beyond the means at command, is near $1000. 
To defray this and expenses which may be 
incurred during the next ten months, about 
$2500 should be placed in our Treasurer's 
hands. , 

These expenses include our contribution to 
the funds of the Associated Executive Com- 
mittee of Yearly Meetings for the current 
year, 7. e. $850: the salaries of two or more 
teachers, supplies of books, &c., for several 
schools, and the partial support of such of our 
members as may from religious interest in the 
work, accept — under the government 
of the United States at salaries limited by 


their families. 
As the law contemplates only the engage- 


labor, no provision is made for the transpor- 
tation thither of such as may reside at a dis- 
tance. It has therefore been judged proper 
to pay, from the Committee’s treasury, the 
travelling expenses of Friends residing in this 
neighborhood, going forth under the appoint- 
ment or sanction of the Committee. 


A pass through many tribulations—Mary| We wish it to be clearly understood that 


the great expense of the Indian work is borne 







law, and insafficient for the proper support of 


ment of persons resident near the field of 
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by the government. At the late session of 
Congress an appropriation of $60,000 was 
made to be expended in a general civilizing 
work in the Central Superintendency beyond 
the requirements of treaty stipulations. 

In some parts of our field the treaties pro- 
vide that the government shall pay the salary 
of a teacher wherever thirty Indian children 
can be got to attend a school. It has been 
found that much valuable time may be saved 
in some cases by guaranteeing the salary of 
a teacher for a limited period, sending him to 
the field, and organizing the schools, thus 
making a proper foundation for his claim of 
salary under the treaty. 





Subscriptions in full to date, . $2600 00 
Expenditures. 
Quotos of Philada. Indian Aid to 
treasury of Associated Commit- 
tee, ‘ ; . $1190 00 
Salaries and travelling ex- 
penses of Friends en- 
gaged in Indian work, 1087 50 
Travelling expenses of 
members of the Com. 53 50 
Supplies of books, X&c., sent 
to Indian schools, 262 76 
2593 76 
Balance in treasury, $6 24 


We are owing, as stated above, about $1000 
for salaries, books, Xe. 

The Committee would refer Friends to the 
published Report of the Associated Commit- 
tee, for more extended information with re- 
ference to the work. The Committee find 
that the press of varied duties upon them 
makes it impossible for them tocall on Friends 
personally, and hence would request that con- 
tributions may be sent direct to the Treasurer, 

I. Wistar Evans, 410 Race St., 
or to any of the Committee, 

Thomas Wistar, Dr. Charles Evans, 

Samuel Morris, Francis R. Cope, 

James Whitall, John B. Garrett, 

John E. Carter, James E. Rhoads, 

Richard Cadbury. 

Philada., 11th mo. 1st, 1870. 





New Discoveries in Mammoth Cave——Obser- 
vations made during the past summer have 
demonstrated some very interesting facts, 
hitherto unknown, in relation to the course 
and length of the cave. It is ascertained that 
the course of the cave is extremely tortuous, 
the cavern often passing over and beneath it- 
self, something like the fretted coils of a huge 
serpent. For example, “ Bacon Chamber” is 
directly under “ Reveller’s Hall;” the “ Dead 
Sea” is but a few hundred yards from the 
mouth ; “ Kcho River,” three and a half good 
miles, by the route of travel within the cave, 
flows deep underneath the surface, within 
half a mile from the entrance, while the 
“ Maelstrom,” the end of the “ Long Route,” 
nine miles from the entrance, by surface 
measurement in a direct line, is the mat- 
ter of a couple of miles and a half. The 
‘‘Grand Rotunda” is the last point at which 
sounds from the outward world have been 
heard within the cave. Here the explorer 
descends, and it is yet unknown to what 
depths he reaches in his meanderings among 
the domes and pits, valleys, mountains, ar- 
cades, grottoes, avenues, passes and galeries 
of this “grand, gloomy and peculiar” forma- 
tion.— Vashville Union, 
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For “The Friend.” 


The New Birth and the Nature of True Faith. 

These important subjects are brought into 
view in the following extracts from the “ Life 
of John Griffith.” e says: “I returned to 
Kendal, and went next day to a general meet- 
ingat Windermere. The Lord’s blessed power 
was livingly felt in that meeting, whereby I 
was enabled, from the expressions of our Lord 
to Nicodemus, to show the necessity of re- 
generation or the new birth ; a doctrine highly 
necessary to be pressingly recommended to 
the youth in our Society and carefully weigh- 
ed by them, lest any should vainly hope for 
an entrance into the kingdom of God, by suc- 
ceeding their ancestors in the profession and 
confession of the Truth. A lamentable error, 
which many I fear have fallen into, imagin- 
ing they are God’s people, without his nature 
being brought forth in them; or, as saith the 
apostle, being made partakers of the divine 
nature, and escaping the corruptions that are 
in the world through lust. Great opportunity 
have such by education, the writings of our 
predecessors, and also by the Gospel ministry 
with which the Lord has been pleased to bless 
our Society, to collect and treasure up a great 
deal of knowledge in the speculative under- 
standing part, even to profess and confess the 
Truth in the same words or language made 
use of by those who are really learned in the 
school of Christ. This is no more than an 
image or picture of the thing itself, without 
life or savour; and where it is trusted to is an 
abomination to God and his people. 

“T have touched the more closely on this 
head, being apprehensive the danger is very 
great to which the rising youth are exposed, 
by dwelling securely and at ease, as it were, 
in houses they have not built, and enjoying 
vineyards they never planted ; for great are 
their advantages above others, if rightly im- 
proved; otherwise they must increase the 
weight of their condemnation. I have often 
looked upon the mournfal condition of those 
who trust in the religion of their education, 
to be aptly set forth in the Holy Scriptures, 
by an hungry man dreaming that he eateth, 
and behold when he awaketh his soul is 
empty. Oh, that all may deeply and carefully 

onder in their hearts, what they have known 
in deed and in truth, of the new birth, with 
the sore labor and pangs thereof. I cannot 
but believe, if they are serious and consider 
the importance of the case, that they will 
soon discover how it is with them in this re- 
spect, by observing which way their minds 
are bent and thoughts employed, whether 
towards earthly or heavenly things. To those 
who are born from above or risen with Christ, 
which is the same thing, it is natural to seek 
those things which are above; their affections 
being fixed thereon. So on the other hand, 
that which is born of the flesh, is but flesh, 
and can rise no higher than what appertains 
to this transitory world; for flesh and blood 
cannot inherit God’s kingdom ; and it is said 
those who are in the flesh cannot please God. 
The apostolic advice therefore, is to walk in 
the Spirit, that is, let the Spirit of Christ be 
your guide and director, how to order your 
lives and conversation, in all things; for the 
children of God are led by his Spirit. [ have 


which the Jews fell into. May all duly con- 
sider that it is impossible to be the children 


. . Selected, 
“Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think 


of Abraham, unless they do the works of|ye have eternal life; and they are they whigh 
* * 


Abraham.” * * 


“The day following I had a large meeting 
at Coltis, near Hawkshead, where I was 
favored with great opennesss upon the nature 
of true faith, and that it must be evidenced 
by good works ; for faith, when only an assent 
or consent of the mind to principles of religion, 
true in themselves, being alone, is dead, as a 
body is, without the spirit. The power of 
Truth had great dominion, it being a time 
not easily to be forgotten. The next day I 
had a meeting at Swarthmore; where also I 
was led to speak largely of faith, of historical 
and implicit faith, and to set forth the nature 
of that faith which was once delivered to the 
saints, and was their victory over the world 
and all the corruptions thereof. It works by 
love to the purifying of the heart, and when 
the heart is made pure, we can see God. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart,’ said Christ, 
‘for they shall see God.’ And his apostle 
said, ‘By faith we come to see him that is 
invisible.’ It is plain from the Holy Scrip- 
ture, that it proceeds from the Holy Spirit in 
man, for it is the evidence of things not seen, 
and the substance of things hoped for. No 
man can possibly please God without it. O 
that mankind would carefully examine them- 
selves, whether or no they be in this faith. 
If they be in it, they cannot be strangers to 
Christ, inwardly revealed; for he dwells in 
the hearts of true believers by faith ; his king- 
dom being within, where all his laws and or- 
dinances are discerned, clearly understood, 
and willingly obeyed. When this faith is re- 
ceived and held in a pure conscience, there is 
no complaint of hard things being required, 
or his commandments being grievous; but a 
soul endued with this powerful principle, can 
say with sincerity, the Lord’s ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and his paths are paths of 
peace.” 


A curious anecdote is told of French red- 
tapeism, as some people will call their admin- 
istrative system, which, with its arrangement 
of wheels within wheels, has approached so 
near to absolute perfection that the slightest 
grain of dust is sufficient to disarrange the 
whole machine. When the Ministers arrived 
at Tours, M. Laurier, on taking possession of 
his offices in the Prefecture, was greatly sur- 


prised at finding a sentinel on duty in one of 


the inner passages. 

M. Laurier could see no reason for the 
man’s presence there, and the other entries 
were not guarded, and his only duty appear- 
ed to be to keep every one who passed through 
in the centre of the hall. Inquiries were made 
of the local authorities, and although every 
one knew that the sentry had always been 
posted there, nobody could tell the reason 
why. Still more anxious, the Minister direct- 
ed the archives of the prefecture to be search- 
ed, and, after a diligent examination, it was 
discovered that, three and twenty years be- 
fore, the corridor had been freshly painted, 
and a guard had been placed there to keep 
the public from rubbing against the walls. 
No order for his removal had ever been issued 


often greatly feared, lest the descendants of] since that time, and so, since March, 1847, an 


the Lord’s worthies, who were full of faith 
and good works, should take their rest in the 


armed soldier had continued to pace up and 
down the passage, with orders to keep every 


outside of things, valuing themselves on being] one from coming into contact with the paint. 
the offspring of such: a sorrowful mistake|—Late Paper, 


testify of me; and (observe it) ye will 
come unto me, that ye might have life.” Lifg 
is not to be found,—no, not in the scriptures; 
(which may comprehend all other dutieg of 
that kind,) though ever so diligently made 
use of; Christ himself must be come to, for 
that which no where else is to be found,. If 
is well for those that are thus set to seek, and 
are kept seeking, until they know where to fing 
Him,—even in their heart and mouth, (Rom, 
x. 8;) and thus get grace to give up them. 
selves closely to wait upon and follow him 
here.—A. Jaffray. 


The Ventilation of Schools.—Parents will 
generally take the greatest care in any se 
lection they may have to make of a school 
for their children—especially their daughterg 
Their inquiries as to the moral and social tone 
that prevails, and the means that exist for 
their girls’ instruction, will be minute enough, 
They generally have the good sense to satis 
fy themselves on these points ; but they rare 
ly possess the knowledge, if even they take 
the trouble to ascertain whether the internal 
hygienic arrangements of the school be satis 
factory or not. The number of pupils ord 
narily occupying the school-room is per. 
too large, and fluctuations in the numberof 
pupils take place without any correspond 
alterations in the arrangement of the house 
The consequence is that overcrowding ensues; 
the ventilation is bad, the air becomes s 
in the extreme, and the children lose their 
petites and complexions, become pasty, 
cate, and liable to contract “colds.” The 
usual run to the seaside has to be anticipated 
in order to recruit their health. This is no 
to be considered in any degree as an imagit- 
ary picture. It has occurred over and ove 
again in the experience of most physician 
that, children suffer from headaches and los 
of appetite when attending school. A shrewd 
and observant man will generally find that 
symptoms erroneously attributed to overwork 
are, in reality, due to want of air. The truth 
is that a majority of houses of epee con- 
struction are quite unfitted for school pur 
poses; the rooms were never intended fir 
school-rooms. We have ourselves knowns 
number of young ladies to be shut up ims 
room in which they were far worse off, ast 
gards air and ventilation, than soldiers in bat 
racks. Let parents make a point of always 
inspecting the rooms used as school-rooillt 
and of ascertaining their size and the eh 
number of occupants, and they can easily 
cover whether the air space is utterly in 
cient, as it very often is. Next let them lok 
to the number and position of the windows 
doors, and fireplaces, and they will get som 
idea whether these are so placed as to 
tate the movement and supply of an adequal# 
amount of fresh air. If, however, any dom 
exists whether a room be adapted for occuph 
tion by a number of growing girls for sevé 
hours together, they have only to pay & 
to a school-room after it has been occupied 
a couple of hours, and note the difference & 
isting between the external and internal 
to convince themselves, by a rough test, 
purity or otherwise.— Lancet. 


The worthiest people are most injured 
slanderers; as we usually find that to be 
best fruit which the birds have been peckingt 
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The Ox Knoweth his Owner.—A traveller in 
ia says that at the close of the day the 
ads are filled with wandering herds and 
focks, and droves of donkeys, with one at- 
jndant herdsman, all returning home for the 
sight after pasture on the neighboring hill- 
As soon as they get to the outskirts of 
the village each separates from the other, and, 
attended, pursues its way to its master’s 
door. “The ox knoweth its owner, and the 
4s his master’s crib.” 
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There is something animating and encour- 
aging in the belief of the progressiveness of 
mankind, and if we have a right understand- 
ing of that in which progress is made, it will 
restrain rather than foster presumption. Pro- 

in arts and sciences depends not only 
on the new application of known principles, 
but the discovery of new ones; progress in 
social and religious life, upon the more ex- 
tended, or the more exact application of prin- 
ciples and truths revealed in and by the gos- 
pel. But such are the multitudinous improve- 
ments introduced by the discovery and appli- 
cation of the laws of nature; such the extra- 
ordinary advances made in knowledge of the 
material world, and in tracing varied and ap- 
parently incongruous effects to a few general 
causes, that a disposition is more and more 
openly shown, to claim for the human mind 
powers adequate to the solution, not only of 
every material phenomenon, but of every in- 
tellectual operation, and to analyze and deter- 
mine the value of the truths of religion ; not 
excepting “The mystery which—the Apostle 
said—had been hid from ages and genera- 
tions,” but was then made known to the 
saints, by revelation from the Almighty. 

The direct denial by many men of science 
of the claims of the Scriptures to be the pro- 
duct of divine inspiration, and the reluctance 
shown by others to acknowledge the superhu- 
man origin of christianity, or the need of any 
other power than that which man possesses 
of his own, to apply its truths to his condi- 
tion; coinciding with the notion of the all 
sufficient capacity of reason, and the natural 
bent of men of the world, have awakened a 
corresponding tone of doubt and disbelief in 
the popular mind ; producing wide-spread un- 
settlement and uneasiness respecting religious 
belief, and aiming to modify the theology and 
character of the professing christian church. 
Men of acute perceptions, of strong and culti- 
vated intellect, but without the light and 
knowledge derived, by obedience, from Di- 
vine Grace, dissatisfied with the accepted 
truths and recorded experience of former 
generations, are demanding that, what they 
Please to treat, as the crust of old opinions, 


shall be broken up, and the thought and sen-|concerning his relations to Him whom no 


liment of the day, be cast in new moulds, 
Nore congenial with the “high capacious 
Powers” and independence of man. Some- 

i like a feverish spasm is running through 
the different denominations in the professing 
church, exciting many of their members to 
break loose from restrictions and forms, which, 
they think they have outgrown, and by which 


there come protestations, in varied language, 
but to the same effect, against “fixed creeds” 
and “traditional dogmas ;” alleged to be 
taught in incomprehensible terms; and de- 
mands for a religion more in accordance with 
the increased knowledge attained; with the 
intuitions of right and wrong natural to the 
human heart, and with the spirit of the age. 

With this disposition to abandon, or doubt 
the correctness of the path, in which christians 
of all ages, have been obliged to walk by faith, 
and not by sight, the question is raised wheth- 
er faith is as real and certain a basis of con- 
viction, as knowledge ; and of course the an- 
swer to it affects the structure of religious be- 
lief. Knowledge, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, is the acceptance of a truth af- 
ter, through the operation of reason, it has 
been proven, so as to produce conviction ; 
though we may readily forget the different 
stages, after the end is reached. There are 
two kinds of faith: the one a faith that is ex- 
ercised upon the reception of a truth demon- 
strated, or believed to have been demonstrat- 
ed by the correct reasoning of another; the 
other is a faith exercised in relation to spirit- 
ual and divine things; which, though in ac- 
cordance with right reason, are beyond the 
sphere of the elements which the powers of 
reason are able to investigate, and, of course, 
above the reach of logical deduction ; it must 
rest therefore on the accepted infallibility of 
the source producing it. 

In relation to outward and material things 
and the laws that govern them, we may feel 
more certain of what we know from our own 
research and demonstration, than of what we 
believe as true, from the testimony of others. 
But it is evident, that as the discovery of the 
principles or the supposed facts on which any 
truth is said to rest, and the deduction by 
which conviction of its being a truth is arriv- 
ed at, depend upon the perceptive and reason- 
ing powers of the mind, which are finite and 
fallible, there is a possibility of our accepting 
things as true, and according to reason, which 
subsequent discovery, or experience may show 
to be altogether false, or only partially cor- 
rect. Thus the history of natural science 
abounds with discarded errors, once supposed 
to be clearly ascertained facts, and exploded 
systems, based on what was once boasted of 
as irrefutable reasoning. We must then be- 
lieve in the intrinsic, unerring power and in- 
tegrity of the human faculties, before we can 
be sure of every postulate demonstrated as 
true by them. 

If then a man’s religious belief, or his ac- 
ceptance of spiritual things, is drawn from the 
deductions ct his reason, inasmuch as his natu- 
ral senses and his intellectual powers often 
lead him astray in his investigations of mate- 
rial subjects, the elements and laws of which 
lie open to his discovery and observation, it ia| 
evident he must be much more liable to mis- 
takes and erroneous conclusions, respecting 
things beyond the range of sense or reason ; 





man hath seen or can sce; and the saving ap- 
plication to his soul, of the truths made known 
only through the revelations of Him, who,! 
dwelling in the bosom of the Father, is the, 
mediator between Him and man. 
Christianity rests upon a supernatural ba-| 
sis. The high and holy truths contained in’ 
it, as well as the mysteries incomprehensible! 


those sacred truths are brought home and ap- 
plied to the soul by the spirit of their divine 
Author, belief in them must be merely histori- 
cal, resting upon nothing better than the evi- 
dence furnished and estimated by an intellect- 
ual process of our own, or on faith in the 
same kind of reasoning by some other man. 
And if the belief springs from no higher 
source, the saving application of those truths 
and mysteries is impossible. Hence the in- 
dispensable necessity of a faith distinct from 
belief acquired from any natural source, but 
which, as the Apostle declares, is “of the 
operation of God.” In those things that be- 
long to the immortality and final destiny of 
the soul ; its relations to the almighty Crea- 
tor; its knowledge of and conformity to his 
will, and the means provided for its salvation, 
though reason unaided must stumble in defin- 
ing or elucidating their reality, and their 
bearing, faith, if rightly grounded and exer- 
cised, is as certain and satisfying, as know- 
ledge of any material thing can be. 

Of the source and nature of this christian 
faith we know no better description than that 
of Barclay’s, where he says, “ We shall not 
dive into the curious and various notions of 
the school-men, but stay in the plain and posi- 
tive words of the Apostle Paul, who, Heb. xi. 
describes it two ways. ‘Faith (saith he) is 
the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen:’ which, as the 
Apostle illustrateth it in the same chapter by 
many examples, is no other but a firm and 
certain belief ef the mind, whereby it resteth, 
and in a sense possesseth the substance of 
some things hoped for, through its confidence 
in the promise of God: and thus the soul hath 
a most firm evidence, by its faith, of things 
not yet seen nor come to pass. The object 
of this faith is the promise, word, or testimony 
of God, speaking in the mind. Hence it hath 
been generally affirmed, that the object of 
faith is Deus loquens, &c., that is, God speak- 
ing. &c, which is also manifest from all those 
examples deduced by the apostle throughout 
that whole chapter, whose faith was founded 
neither upon any outward testimony, nor 
upon the voice or writing of man, but upon 
the revelation of God’s will, manifest unto 
them, and in them.” 

That this faith was the same in the ancients 
and in us, Barclay shows as follows: 

“ That the faith is one, is the express words 
of the Apostle, Eph. iv. 5, who placeth the one 
faith with the one God; importing no less, 
than that to affirm two faiths is as absurd as 
to affirm two Gods. 

“ Moreover, if the faith of the ancients were 
not one and the same with ours, i. e. agreeing 
in substance therewith, and receiving the 
same definition, it had becn impertinent for 
the apostle, Heb. xi. to have illustrated the 
definition of our faith by the examples of that 
of the ancients, or to go about to move us by 
the example of Abraham, if Abraham’s faith 
were different in nature from ours. Nor doth 
any difference arise hence, because they be- 
lieved in Christ with respect to his appear- 
ance outwardly as future, and we, as already 
appeared: for neither did they then so be- 
lieve in him to come, as not to feel him pres- 
ent with them, and witness him near ; seeing 
the apostle saith, ‘They all drank of that 
spiritual rock which followed them, and that 
rock was Christ ;’ nor do we so believe con- 


they suppose their energies have been paral-|by finite man divulged by it, must have been cerning his appearance past, as not also to 
or cramped. From different quarters disclosed by the Father of spirits ; and unless'feel and know him present with us, and to 
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feed upon him ; except Christ (saith the apos- 
tle) be in you, ye are reprobates ; so that both 
our faith is one, terminating in one and the 
same thing. And as to the other part or 
consequence of the antecedent, to wit; That 
the object is one where the faith is one, the 
apostle also proveth it in the fore-cited chap- 
ter, where he makes all the worthies, of old, 
examples to us. Now wherein are they im- 
itable, but because they believed in God? 
And what was the object of their faith, but 
inward and immediate revelation, as we have 
before proved? Their example can be no 
ways applicable to us, except we believe in 
God, as they did; that is by the same ob- 
ject.” 

: This is the faith that in all ages has been 
the saint’s victory, and without it the soul is 
cut off from any well grounded hope of salva- 
tion. It is distinct from belief bexotten by 
mental process, and incompatible with reii- 
gion of whatever form, that makes virtue de- 
pendent upon outward knowledge, and ignor- 
ance equivalent to vice; that discards repent- 


ance as self-reliant and useless, and satisfies its|emperor, at Wilhelmshohe. She travelled incognita, 
disciples with resting their hopes of eternal | 


happine-s on assent to the truths and promises 
recorded in the “glad tidings” revealed to 
holy men eighteen hundred years ago. 


“ Journal of the Life and Religious Services 
of W1Lt1AM Evans, a Minister of the Gospel 
in the Society of Friends. Philadelphia, 
1870.” 

A work with the above title has just been 
issued from the press. The Friend whose life 
and religious labors are narrated therein, was 


so generally known throughout the Society |, 


of Friends in this country, and the time in 
which he was actively engaged in the affairs 
of the church, was so eventful, that his diary 
is well calculated to interest the members, to 
whatever meeting they may belong. 

The book is a large octavo of 709 pages, 
well printed and neatly bound. It is for sale 
at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForE1GN.—On the Ist inst., Thiers was admitted to 
an audience with the King of Prussia, and had a con- 
ference which lasted three hours. On that and several 
following days he was engaged with Count Bismarck 
in arranging the terms of an armistice, and it was an- 
nounced that one had been decided upon to last for 
twenty-five days, during which elections might be held 
and the Constituent Assembly convened to ratify a 
treaty of peace. The provisional government at Paris 
at first accepted the terms of the armistice, but after- 
wards, yielding to the popular clamor, decided to reject 
it and break off the negotiations. The French still seem 
confident of their ability to hold Paris, and it is stated 
that even the threat of bombardment could not induce 
the Parisians to consent to a cession of territory. The 
London Times says, the armistice turned on the ques- 
tion of free ingress and egress at Paris during twenty- 
five days, Thiers insisting and Bismarck refusing. It 
is said there are now twenty-two hundred guns in posi- 
tion on the various fortifications of Paris, and that the 
range of the French artillery is such that it will be im- 


“ae en for the Prussians to establish any effective; 


ombardment of the city. The approaching winter is 
also expected to embarass and weaken the besiegers. 

Large quantities of provisions are being sent from 
Liverpool for various parts of France. The new French 
loan is in good credit at the London stock board, and 
commands a premium of two per cent. The French 
government has ordered the arrest of Marshal Bazaine 
and the officers of his staff, wherever found. 

Up to the 2d inst. the expected Prussian reinforce- 
ments from Metz had not arrived, being detained by 
wet and stormy weather. A Tours dispatch says: “It 
now seems to be the general impression that Prussia 
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has only sought to gain time by seeming to admit the 
possibility of an armistice, in order that the troops 
lately investing Metz could come forward to Paris with- 
out danger.” An election was recently held in Paris, 
on the question of sustaining the present government, 
with the following result: yeas, 557,996; nays, 62,638. 

Accounts from various parts of France announce that 
the entire population is rising to expel the invaders. 


























#2,313,250 52; not otherwise herein provided for, $77 
305 43; total penalties collected, $827,636 65; stamp, 
$16,544,043 06; grand net total, $185,058,160. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatj 
on the 7th inst. New York.— American gold, 1i0p 
U.S. sixes, 4881, 113}; ditto, 5-20’s 1867, 109. 
fine flour, $5 a $5.25; extra State, $5.50 a $5.75; el 
brands, $6 a $8.65. No.1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.9. 








The Paris Moniteur says : “Prussia, as she would neither | No. 2, do., $1.16; red western, $1.30; amber, $1354 = 
consent to the revictualling of Paris, nor allow Alsace] #1.40; white Genesee, $1.60 a $1.68. West Canad v 
and Lorraine to vote in the election for delegates to the | barley, $1.05 a $1.13. Oats, 55 a 57 cts. Jersey yelloy B - 
Constituent Assembly, assumes all the responsibility |corn, 84 a 85 cts.; old western, 87 a 90 cts. Phi i — 
for the continuance of the war.” The Postal Depart-|—Cotton, 17 a 17} cts. for uplands and New Orleans = 
ment is organizing a regular service by carrier pigeons] Flour, $4.25 a $8. Red wheat, $1.37 a $1.40; amber 
between Tours and Paris. $1.40 a $1.45. Rye, 93 cts. Old yellow corn, 82 a8 
A Madrid dispatch of the 7th states, that five thou-|cts.; new, 73 a 77 cts. Oats, 53 a 55 cts. Clover. Price 
sand more troops are preparing to leave for Cuba. One| $6.50. Timothy, $4.75 a $5.25. The beef cattle marke 
hundred and eighty, out of three hundred and forty |was dull this week, and prices lower. About 3660 sold 
deputies in the Cortes, are said to favor the duke of|at the Avenue Drove-yard at 8} a 9} cts. for extra: 7 
Aosta’s election to the Spanish throne. a 8 cts. for fair to good, and 4} a 64 cts. per Ib, 
The French have only 2,100 German prisoners in|for common. About 12,000 sheep were sold at 5a 
their hands, while the latter hold several hundred thou-| cts. per Ib. gross, and 5000 hogs at $9 a $10 per 100k 
sand French soldiers as prisoners of war. Marshal|net, the latter for corn fed. Baltimore.— Maryland 
Bazaine has published a letter in which he indignantly | amber wheat, $1.65 a $1.70; good to prime, $1.30 4 at 
denies any treachery, treason or bargain with the Bona-}$1.60; Indiana and Ohio, $1.28 a $1.30. Old yelloy 
partists. He reviews the causes and facts which made }corn, 80 a 85 cts.; new, 80 a 82 cts. Oats, 46 a 48 ety 
the surrender of Metz inevitable, after an unparalled | Cincinnatii—No. 1 red wheat, $1.13 ; No. 2, $1.10. Com, 
siege and unlimited suffering. 50 a 60 cts. for old and new. Chicago.—No. 2 spri 
The Empress Eugenie has made a visit to the ex-| wheat, 95 cts. No.2 corn, 57 cts. No. 2 oats, 37} cts, 
i : No. 2 rye, 67 cts. No. 2 barley, 80 cts. Lard, 18 ets, 
and remained there only one day, after which she re- Pos 
turned to England. - 7 
The German authorities have given orders that the RECEIPTS. 3) 
soldiers from Alsace and Lorraine, who were captured} Received from Edw’d Stratton, Agent, for Sarah D, 
at Metz, as well as those who may hereafter be taken, | Binns, Mich., $2, to No. 11, vol. 45; from Rich’d ‘“ 
will be separated from other prisoners, as such will be} Agent, England, 10 shillings, vol. 44, and for Ji 
regarded as German, and not French. Hall, Martin Lidbetter, Josiah Hall, Thomas William chi 
General La Marmora continues the Pope’s interdict|son, Robert Bigland, Sarah Dirkin, John Little, Wm § 10g 
against a place of Protestant worship in Rome, and the| Walker, Jane Priestman, William Adair, GeorgeM § har 
Protestant chapel will remain outside the walls. Goundry, Robert Jackson, William Wigham, an § jy 
London, 11th mo. 7th. Consols, 93}. U.S. 5-20’s| Richard B. Brockbank, 10 shillings each, vol. 4; eas 
of 1862, 893; of 1867, 905; ten forties, 874. through Hannah Evans, Philada., for Reuben i 
Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 9} a 9jd.; Orleans, 93}$2, to No. 10, vol. 45, Sarah Minard, #2, to No. 11, vol po 
a 9%d. New Milwaukee wheat, 9s. 6d. a 9s. 9d.; red|45, Geo. Schill and Henry Brackman, $2 each, vol. 44 abs 
winter, 10s. a 10s. 1d. per 100 lbs. Jesse McCarty, $2, to No. 12, vol. 45, Aaron M ort 
Unrrep Sratres.— The Public Debt.—On the first] ~2, to No. 43, vol. 44, and Joseph McCarty, $2, to tio 
inst. the debt of the United States, less amount in the} 44, vol. 44. an 
Treasury, was $2,341,784,355, having been reduced —- 
$5,129,297 since the last monthly statement. The coin TEACHER WANTED. for 
balance in the Treasury was 103,131,073, and in cur- \ , ted 16. 
rency $26,815,384. A competent Teacher (male or female) is wanted fin 
Census Items.—The following are the reported popu- _ ao « — School at Medford. R Bu 
lations of the States named. Alabama, 1,002,000. Ar- C APP oer ov Me made - EDWARD REEVES en 
|kansas, 486,103. California, 556,208. Florida, 189,995, |“24Y7ON *4AINEs, Medford, N. J. 
|Georgia. 1,185,000. Indiana, 1,668,169. Iowa, 1,177,- be 
1515. Kansas, 353,182. Kentucky, 1,323,264. Minne- FRIEND'S BOOK STORE. ba 


|sota, 460,037. Mississippi, 834,190. Ohio, 2,675,468. 
| Tennessee, 1,288,326. Virginia, 1,209,607. West Vir- 
\ginia, 447,943. Wisconsin, 1,052,261. 
| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 230. The mean 
|temperature of the 10th month, according to the record 
kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 60.12 deg. ; the 
highest during the month being 80°, and the lowest 
139.50. The amount of rain 3.89 inches. The average 
‘of the mean temperature of the Tenth month for the 
past eighty-one years, is stated to have been 54.67 deg., 
the highest during that entire period occurred in 1793, 
64°, and the lowest mean in 1827, 46°. The amount of 
rain in the first ten months of this year, has been 44.69 
inches, which is 4.69 inches more than in the corres- 
ponding part of 1869. The public buildings commis- 
sion have decided to locate the new buildings at the 
intersection of Broad and Market streets, and that they 
shall be bounded by a street not less than 135 feet wide. 
The President of the United States has directed that a 
‘new census of Philadelphia shall be taken, in conse- 
quence of the alleged incompleteness of the one just 
}made public. 
| Immigration.— From official returns made to the 
Bureau of Statistics, it appears that the total number of 
jimmigrants arriving at the port of New York during 
the quarter ending ‘enth mo, 30, 1870, was 51,197, ot 
jwhom 29,175 were males, and 22,022 females, 

Internal Revenue-—The following is an abstract of the 
collections on account of the internal revenue in the 
United States, in the fiscal year 1870, total net collec- 
tions given in each case: On spirits, 355,554,411 89; 
tobacco, 231,335,976 71; fermented liquors, 26,318,- 
326 90; banks and bankers, $4,416,651 47; gross re- 
ceipts, 26,868,942 05 ; gross sales, $8,785,990 61 ; special 
taxes not elsewhere enumerated, $9,607,860 81; income, 
| $37,730,982 62; legacies, $1,671,542 97 ; on successions, 
' $1,415,998 38, articles in schedule A—tax on carriages, 
watches, &c., 905,391 09; passports, $2,275,600; gas, 


Just published and for sale, No. 304 Arch Stree, 
Philadelphia, “Journal of the Life and Religious Se 
vices of WILLIAM Evans: a Minister of the Gospelia 
the Society of Friends.” A large octavo of 709 

Bound in cloth, . —. ; ~ «+ $2 
Do sheep, . : ‘ : - = 
Half bound in Turkish morocco, . 8.00 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK, 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to talt 

charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm ot 

nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Sceattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 














FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Piles 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. Wort 
maton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may ® 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 
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Drep, on the 10th of Ninth month, 1870, Ex1zanetl 
S., wife of Thomas Yarnall, in the 56th year of 
age, a member of Middletown Particular and 
Monthly Meeting. This dear friend was enal 
bear a painful and lingering illness, with patienc® 
resignation to the Divine will; and her friends 
the consolation of believing that her end was peact 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





